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must be owned, that when her sound under- was now overwhelming and bewildering, till 
standing had health and strength for their she was persuaded by the friends more imme- 
allies, she discovered too little of that vigilant diately about her, to reserve two fixed days 
exactness so essential to the equity and con- in every week to herself for quiet and calm 
sistency of moral rule. Her domestic govern- recollection. In the mean time she gradually 
ment was such as might be expected from contracted her earthly concerns into as small 
one whose reluctance to offend, or even to a compass as possible. 
displease, was too apt to disarm her prudence; Barley Wood was disposed of to William Har- 
and when the ill effects of this amiable weak- ford, Esq., the brother of her much esteemed 
ness, which at the age of eighty-three had friend, the possessor of Blaise Castle ; and she 
nature on its side, were evident in the waste shortly afterward negotiated with her book- 
and misconduct of her servants, after trying seller the sale of the copy-right of the last 
in vain to correct the evil by mild remon-'portion of her works, comprehending ten 
strance, she sank quictly under what seemed |volumes. Their sale had continued so steady 
inevitable, and determined to take the inflic-'as to afford a constant increase to her income, 
tion as a chastisement to which it was her| which surplus she laid up in no earthly trea- 


Her little estate of 


Righth mo. 3rd, 1825, she wrote to a friend: duty to submit, without struggle and without sury ; and her expenditure being no longer 
“About twenty years ago I had one of my complaint. At length, however, such dis-jincreased by fraud and peculation, she found 
dreadful fevers, in which I lost both taste and coveries were made as induced her friends to| herself able to send forth the streams of her 
smell; and I bave never in the smallest de-| represent to her the danger of her appearing|bounty more abundantly than ever; and this 


gree recovered either. You will say this was 


a hardship; but it was a mercy, as all divine |ferent to ite progress; and thereby of lessen- 
appointments are ; for having been compelled jing the beneficial influence of which her writ- 
to live on drugs for many years rather than ings had hitherto been productive. 


food, what disgusts have I been spared! Then 


how richly it has been made up, in the more her forget age and infirmity. 


The thought of such a consequence made 
She took the 


valuable, I may say intellectual senses, for decided resolution of quitting forever her 


my sight and bearing are perfect. 


We shall Barley Wood, the retreat in which all that 


always find mercy behind a cloud, if we look|had been most dear to her on earth—ber 
for it, and the doctrine of compensation is a bappy Christian sisterhood—had taken sweet 


favorite theme with me.” 
Eighth mo. 27th, 1825, she wrote a plead- 


which we quote an extract: “ Lose no time;| 


counsel together with her for so many years, 
and breathed their parting breaths in spiritual 
ing letter to “an awakened Infidel,” from trust and triumph. 


All her domestics who 
had so long felt and abused her goodness 


do not content yourself with intending. ‘ Now| were cashiered, and at a bleak season of the 
is the appointed time.’ Do not fancy it is too|year, and on an inclement day, after a long 
late; it is never too late to begin, but it is al-|confinement to her chamber, with her faitb- 
ways too late to delay. Be sure to reject all|ful friend who had kept close to her in all her 


dark and gloomy thoughts, as suggestions of distress, she removed to Clifton.” 


the great enemy of souls. I bave always ad-| 


*x* * * 


“She descended the stairs with a placid 


mired that expression of Scripture, ‘Through |countenance, and walked silently for a few 


the terrors of the Lord we persuade men ; ob- 
serve the gracious word persuade when one 


minutes around the lower room, the walls of 
which were covered with the portraits of ber 


might have feared the awful one of terrify.|old and dear friends who bad successively 
Let it be your especial care to vindicate the|gone before her; and as she was helped into 
ways of Divine Providence to your children ;|the carriage, she cast one pensive parting 


show them how strikingly they are proved| 
in sacred, and even in profane history. In 
both they will see that prosperity is no cer. 


look upon her bowers, saying, ‘I am driven 
like Eve out of Paradise; but not, like Eve, 
by angels.’” * * * “Resentment, however, 


tain mark of God's favor, nor adverse circum-|could find no hospitality in her breast ; it was 


they will see that ‘whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth,’ that He does not indulge, but 
scourge, every son whom He receiveth. Witb- 
out these instances, we should want one of 
the strongest confirmations of a future state 
of retribution; then all these discrepancies 
will be reconciled, and the love of God, under 
the severest dispensations, be made obvious.” 

The Memoir continues: “To bestow con- 
fidence, when experience should awaken sus- 
picion and inspire caution is to sleep on duty, 
and, although age and infirmity, seconded by 
a gentle temperament, might plead her ex- 
cuse with society for the facility with which 
she exposed herself to be ill-treated, yet it 


stances any proof of his displeasure. Read 
to them 12th chapter of the Hebrews,—then 





speedily dislodged ; and if the thought of her 
late unworthy household occurred to her 
thoughts, it merely led her to pray that they 
might be brought to repentance. ‘ People 
exclaim against their ingratitude toward me, 
but it is their sinfulness towards God that 
forms the melancholy part of the picture!’ 
The habitual contentedness of her disposition 
made her easily accommodate herself to ber 
new residence, to the beauties of which she 
soon became thankfully alive; nor was she 
less so to the affectionate assiduity with 
which all her friends gathered around her; 
or to the numerous attentions which they 
were eager to pay her. She fixed her abode 
on Windsor Terrace, in Clifton.” * * * “The 
influx of visitors which poured in upon her 


ito be a patroness of vice; or at least indif-|she did with an unsparing band, her whole 


heart seeming to be set on ‘devising liberal 
things.’ There was something, indeed, of ex- 
cess on this side of her character, which laid 
the foundation for a report in distant quar- 
ters that the source of ber charity was dried 
up, and that great pecuniary losses had caused 
her abrupt removal from Barley Wood. She 
received a letter, full of affectionate condol- 
ence, from one of her excellent trans-atlantic 
friends, suggesting every pious motive for 
acquiescence in her change of circumstances, 
and conveying an intimation that her Ameri- 
can admirers would gladly unite in helping 
to form a fund sufficient to preserve her from 
all fear of future pecuniary difficulties.” * * 
“One of ber American friends bad told her 
that her ‘Hints for the Education of a Young 
Princess’ was the only one of her works which 
was excluded from publication in his country, 
their republican principles making them ad- 
verse to every thing connected with royalty ; 
but she was now informed that they bad at 
length adopted it as a generally useful work, 
upon which she exclaimed, ‘I have conquered 
America !’” . . ss * 

“ Soon after fixing her abode at Clifton, it 
was remarked by her more intimate friends, 
with that sadness of feeling which we always 
see. in the case of an eminently gifted person, 
the approach of the great leveller, that her 
memory had begun to serve her less faith- 
fully, and to betray her into repetitions and 
mistakes. Still her vivacity maintained a long 
contest with decaying nature; and though 
her powers were less uniform, they sparkled 
occasionally with their accustomed brilliance ; 
and even her wit would sometimes resume its 
seat, to the surprise of those who were look- 
ing daily for the escape of her spirit. It must 
be confessed, however, that as her valuable 
life drew towards its close, her mind partook 
more and more of the general decay ; and that 
for some time previous to her departure she 
was unfit, though unconscious of her unfit- 
ness, to receive the visits of homage, respect, 
or curiosity which continued to flow in upon 
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her. But ber philanthropy, which she had 
always indulged to an extent almost border- 
ing on excess, made it an uneasy effort for 
her to refuse admittance to any visitor; and 
however expedient on many obvious grounds 
it was to spare her these excitements, this 
comparative seclusion was not so agreeable 
to herself as it was satisfactory to others. It 
was considered by her medical advisers as 
absolutely necessary to the preservation of her 
existence.” 
(To be concluded.) 





For ‘‘ The Friend.’’ 
Sea-side Rambles—No. 13. 


Once of the shells lying on the ocean-beach, 
had on its back a small tube of shell winding 
over the surface in irregular curves. On ex- 
amining this, after my return home, I found 
it still contained the animal which bad con- 
structed it—a species of worm, called Serpula 
dianthus. When drawn from its concealment, 
it showed a set of delicate fringes projecting 
from the front, which are its gills or breath- 
ing organs; and also a curious little ribbed 


cup, mounted on a stalk, which fits into the| 


mouth of the tube and protects the animal 
when it is within its enclosure. As I have 
had no opportunity for observing the life- 
babits of this curious animal, I will borrow 
from an English writer (P. H. Gosse) his de- 


scription of a similar, though different species, | 


common on the coasts of Great Britain. 

He had been dredging for sea animals, and 
in the heap of materials which were turned 
out of the dredge, he says, were “ heaps of 
contorted tubes, that look as if a batch of 
tobacco-pipe stems had become agglutinated 
together and strangely twisted in the baking. 
These are the shelly tubes of the beautiful 
scarlet Serpula, a general favorite in our 
aquaria. Many tubes are usually found grow- 
ing together, adhering to the same sbell or 
small stone; all much intertwined and mutu- 
ally adherent. Each individual is at first a 
very slender tube of white calcareous shell, 
not thicker than sewing cotton; this rapidly 


increases, both in thickness and in length, | 


soon rising from its support, to which it at 
first adhered by the lime deposited in a soft 
state, and continuing the rest of its growth 
free, in a direction most irregularly twined 
and contorted. 

“If we carefully break the shell, so as not 
to crush the tenant, we are able to expose the 
latter to view. We then see that its length 
is by no means commensurate with the length 
of its house, of which it inhabits only the last 
made portion, having behind a roomy space 
into which to retire in case of need. 

“The breathing organs consist of most 
elegant comb-like filaments, richly colored, 
arranged in two rows around the front ex- 
tremity, one row on each side of the mouth. 
Examined under a low microscopic power, 
they present a most charming spectacle. 
Each filament consists of a pellucid cartilagin- 
ous stem, from one side of which springs a 
double row of secondary filaments like the 
teeth of acomb. Within both stem and fila- 
ments the red blood may be seen with beau- 
tiful distinctness, driven along the artery, and 
back by the vein (which are placed close side 
by side) in ceaseless course, constituting a 
very striking spectacle. 

“The exterior of these organs is set with 
strong cilia, so arranged that the water cur- 
rent. is vigorously driven upward along one 


jas a cork fits tightly into the mouth of a It may have been in this way, or some other, 


THE FRIEND. 


side of the filament, and downward along the 
other. Yet the combined result of all the 
currents is to bring a powerful vortex into 
the enclosed funnel (made by these gill-tufts), 
the bottom of which terminates in the mouth.| Among the anecdotes told of Richard Jor. 
The food which sustains nutrition is thus|dan during this pleasant evening, the folloy. 
brought to be swallowed, a large quantity of|ing was somewhat amusing. A friend me 
water being at the same time constantly|bim one day with an axe on his shoulde 
poured into the body ; this is discharged in|and, on asking Richard where he was ae 
the form of a strong current, which, imping-| was told “To cut down my apple-trees,” Hi 
ing against the closed end of the tube is turned |little farm was close to Newtown freak 


For “The Friend” 
Gather the Fragments. 


AN EVENING’S CONVERSATION, 
(Concluded from page 349.) 


upward, carrying with it all extraneous mat-|house ; and when seated there with bis frie 
ters, and is ever pouring out of the frontal|for the purpose of worship, he had noticed 
extremity around the neck of the creature.|some of those who were passing along the 
W hat a beautiful and effective continuance is|road to stop their'teams, go into his orchard 
this for constantly keeping in a state of the|and steal his fruit. This worried bim g¢ 
most unsullied cleanness the interior of the|much that he could not attain to thateettie 
house!” ment of mind which is necessary for diving 
“On each side of the mouth there springs|worsbip, and so he had concluded it would be 
a lengthened horny thread, appearing to an-/|best to cut down the trees, and thus be ridof 
swer to the antenna, which in other worms the annoyance. His friend queried, whether 
project from the front of the head. To these|it would not be an easier remedy for the 
organs is assigned the duty of closing up the |trouble, simply to keep his eyes down when 
tube when the animal bas withdrawn its|in meeting, and not look out at the treg? 
|gaily-colored plumes; and for this end, one of; This suggestion saved the trees, 
these antenne is much lengthened, and at the| Ricbard Jordan had a strong sympathy for 
jend is expanded into a broad trumpet-shaped |the colored people, and was much opposed to 
club, the extremity of which is somewhat slavery. The laws in some parts of the South 
concave, and is delicately marked with radi- made it difficult for persons to emancipate 
lating grooves. Its length is such, that when their slaves without removing them from the 
| the gill-filaments are rolled up and withdrawn, State; and the title to those who were freed 
the conical club enters after all, and is found, was sometimes vested in persons who held 
accurately to fit the orifice of the tube, just them practically as trustees for themselve, 


| bottle.” that certain colored people in North Carolina 
Small serpulas may often be found meander-| were described as “ Richard Jordan’s blacks.” 
ing over the shells of the common oyster. I Shortly before his death, he sent word to 
picked up a small mass on the beach, which Samuel Bettle, who was about going to North 
ihad somewhat of the look. of a piece of Carolina on a religious visit, requesting bim 
weather-worn and shore-beaten coral; but to see that no such expression was allowed to 
‘which closer examination showed to be a remain on the minutes or records of Friends 
;common scallop-sbell on which a colony of'ser-,in North Carolina, because, after a time the 
|pulas had established themselves; and these, remembrance of the circumstances would die 
in their turn, as well as the uncovered. parts away, and persons who in future times might 
of the scallop, were overgrown and their in- examine those records, would infer that be 
iLerstices filled in with countless numbers of bad held slaves—a thing which he abhorred. 
exceedingly small limestone cells arranged in The Friend who related the incident stated, 
|\rows and layers; one layer on top of another, that Samuel Bettle told him that while in 
till the original shape of the support was North Carolina, be received information 
scarcely perceptible. Yet in the mass, the Richard’s decease; which be communicated 
‘round openings of numerous tubes of the ser- to the meeting there, together with his dying 
|pula were plainly visible. lrequest. Much feeling was awakened (for 
| On the rocky beaches of England a small Richard was held in high esteem and affee 
species of serpula is quite abundant on the tion in his native State) and measures wen 
under surface of stones lying in the water, in, taken to protect his memory from any futun 
which the newly formed extremity of the imputation of having held slaves. 
shell is defended by a sharp needle-like prickle| ‘The conversation was turned (one caf 
of stone, which cuts the fingers of the incau- scarcely tell how) to the attendance of meet 
[tious naturalist. Gosse says, “ On some stones ings. Many women Friends in the South and 
we find hundreds of these treacherous shells, West are so situated, that if they go to meet 
set as thickly as they can stand. Pretty as|ings themselves it is necessary to take theit 
the littke worms are, the collector wishes | young children with them, having no suit 
them further a hundred times during his col-|able caretakers to leave with them at home 
lecting, for he is fortunate indeed if he come| Hence it is customary in. their meetings 0 
home without half of his tingers gashed with|see infants and very young persons. One 
deep incisions, and smarting from the sea-|Friend spoke of a meeting in Kansas, where 
water.” more than twenty babies formed a part of the 
The little limestone cells, which I found |assembly! When Nathan Elliott and bis wife; 
growing over the scallop-shell and the ser-|of Indiana, were visiting in these parts se¥- 
pula attached to it, are regarded by somejeral years ago, they thought our women 
naturalists as belonging to the worms ( Ver-| Friends made a mistake in not accustoming 
mes); and by others as being a peculiar form|their children to going to meetings earlier in 
of the great mollusk family. Each of the|life than was their practice. One of those 
tiny cells contains a little creature, which can| present said that when these Friends were at 
protrude itself through a small hole that is|bis bouse, Nathan described his going # 
readily discernible with a pocket lens. They|meeting when he lived in North Carolina, 















multiply both by budding and by producing|before removing to the West. He lived at 
eggs. J. W. |the time about a mile and a half from the 
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mecting-house, bad four little children, and 
no means of conveyance. The oldest child 
was able to walk, the youngest his wife car- 
ried in her arms, and the two intermediate 
ones he wheeled on a barrow! 

His wife had been a member of Spring 
Meeting, which was so remarkably raised up 
after it bad entirely gone down. The ac- 
count as given this evening was, that a per- 
gon in the neighborhood bad a dog which bad 


For “The Friend.” {lichens and ferns, that often ran up the trees 
I 
Along Alaska’s Great River. and underbrush for heights greater than a 


man could reach, and all of it moist as a 

This is the title given by Frederick Schwat-'sponge, the whole being absolutely tropical 
ka to his book describing the travels of the|in luxuriance. This thick carpet of moss 
Alaskan exploring expedition of 1883, in the extends from the shore line to the edges of 
course of which he descended the Yukon|the glaciers on the mountain summits, and 
river, which drains almost the whole interior the constant melting of the ice during tbe 
of that extensive territory. warm summer, supplies it with water which 

The exploring party consisted of seven it absorbs like a sponge. It is almost impos- 


been in the practice of accompanying his}/members, of whom F. Schwatka was the per-|sible to conceive bow heavily laden with 
master to the place of worsbip. This babit |80n in command. They left Portland, Oregon, | moisture the atmosphere is. Even the In- 


seemed to be so fixed in his nature, that he in the Fifth month, and landing in the Chilkat 
continued to go alone, and after waiting there |country, “ employed over three score of the 


dians’ tall, dead “totem-poles” of hemlock or 
spruce, bear huge clumps of dripping moss 


a suitable time, be would return home. A 

rson who had observed him going and re- 
turning, was induced by curiosity: to follow 
him; and on sitting down in the deserted 
house, was favored with such solemn feelings, 
that he felt impelled to continue going there 
at the usual hours. Others joined bim, and 
a flourishing meeting was thus re-established. 
Nathan Elliott’s wife was a descendant of the 
Friend (John Carter?) who was thus made 
instrumental in building up one of the waste 
places, 

The mention of Nathan Elliott reminded 
one of the company of a caution he bad heard | 


Chilkat Indians to pack its effects across the 
glacier-clad pass of the Alaskan coast range 
of mountains to the head-waters of the Yu- in this elevated tangle. It sprouts, and as its 
kon. Here a large raft was constructed, and branches run up into the air, the roots crawl 
on this primitive craft, sailing through nearly down the “totem-pole” until the ground is 
a hundred and fifty miles of lakes and shoot- reached, when they bury themselves in it, 
ing a number of rapids, the party floated’and send up fresh sustenance to the trunk 
along the great stream for over 1300 miles,'and limbs, which until then bave been living 
the longest raft journey ever made in the in-'a sort of parasitic life off the decayed moss. 

terest of geographical science. The entire| “There is.a wonderful preservative power 
river, over 2000 miles, was traversed, the jn these conditions, for nothing seems to rot 
party returning home by way of Bering's in the ground; and the accumulated timber, 
Sea.” | standing and fallen, stumps, limbs and trunks, 


and foliage on their tops. An occasional 
stray seed of a Sitka spruce may get caught 





him deliver at Western Yearly Meeting, to! 
which he belonged, against unseasonable, or Puget Sound, traversed what is called the 
unreasonably prolonged religious opportuni-|“ inland passage,” which is a narrow channel, 
ties in familics. He commenced by speaking Often divided into many channels, which 
of the kindness of the people of Plainfield, runs between the archipelago of islands and 
who were not members of the Society, inthe main land. The appearance is that of a 
boarding Friends at a low rate during the great river, bordered with high and steep 
time of Yearly Meeting. But the present mountains, whose sides are covered with firs 
year, he said, their committee to provide and spruces to the very tops. As one goes 
quarters had found some difficulty. The peo-|northward, the summits of the mountains 
ple they called upon asked if the persons who are crowned with ice and snow; and by the 


Portland, after penetrating to the head of 


The steamer on which they sailed from ‘criss-cross and tumble-tangle,’ as the children 
say, forms a bewildering mass which, covered 
and intertwined as it is with a compact 
entanglement of underbrush and moss, makes 
‘the ascent of the steep hill-sides a formidable 
undertaking. A fallen trunk of a tree is 
only indicated by a ridge of moss, and should 
the traveller on this narrow path deviate a 
little too far to the right or left, he may 
sink up to bis arm-pits in a soft, mossy trap.” 
“As one recedes from the coast and gets be- 


‘yond the influence of the warm Japanese 


wanted lodging were preachers; and if they |time Chilkat inlet is reached, these crowns current with its ceaseless fogs, rains and pre- 


were they did not want to take them in, be-/of ice descend in many places to the water's cipitation generally, the woods and marshes 
cause they kept them up late at night with cdge in the form of glaciers. “Along side of become more and more susceptible of travel, 
their preaching, when they felt that they|the very banks and edges of these colossal and by the time the Alaska coast range of 
needed rest to prepare them for the next rivers of ice, one can gather the most beauti-| mountains is crossed and the interior reached, 


day’s labors, |ful of Alpine flowers, and wade up to bis waist’ one finds it but little worse than tbe tangle- 
A similar caution to that given by these in grasses that equal in luxuriance the famed | woods and swamps of lower latitudes.” 

open and honest remarks of the Indiana/fields of the pampas; while the singing of After landing at Chilkat Inlet, and en- 

Friend, was conveyed in an anecdote related | the birds from the woods and glens and the gaging porters, the goods to be carried were 

of Richard Jordan during this evening. He fragrance of the foliage make one easily | divided into loads of about 100 pounds each, 

was at a meeting in New Jersey, where he|imagine that the Arctic Circle and Equator which is considered a fair load for an ordi- 


had the impression that some of those present | 
preached too often or at a greater length than | 
was best. He stood up, and commenced his| 
remarks with stating, that he bad been think-! 
ing of his brother-in-law, who was put ap- 
prentice to a tailor; and the first lesson bis 
master gave him was to sit two days on the 
bench doing nothing, to learn him to sit still. 
Richard then went on with his ministerial 
offering; being represented as a “ Boanerges 
thundering on his way.” 

So the evening passed away, enlivened by 
discourse which was cheerful without being 
frivolous, and rendered comfortable by feel- 
ings of mutual interest and affection ; and at 
an early hour the company separated to their 
respective homes. 





—_—_2.e- 


Let it ever be borne in mind, that the real 
strength of the Society lies not in the number 
of its adherents, but in the faithfulness of its 
individual members to the principles they 
profess. “Therefore now let your bands be 
strengthened, and be ye valiant” in the cause 
of religion, and transmit the precious truths 
ye bave received from your wortby ancestor, 
whole and unblemished, to your posterity. 


have been linked together at this point.” [nary packer. The party ascended the Dayay 
The steamers which run from Portland at'river to the bead of canoe navigation; and 
regular times, to visit these far northern re-|then crossed a pass in the mountains, over 
gions, and carry supplies to the salmon-can-|ice and snow, at an elevation of 4200 feet.— 
ning establishments located on the banks of|The path soon descended to a crater-like 
the rivers, often tempt travellers to make the lake of about 100 acres in extent, of which 
tour. One drawback to the enjoyment of Schwatka speaks as the very bead of the 
the grand and peculiar scenery, is the fog,! Yukon river; and thence continues on to the 
which abounds during certain months. “The|main lake, on the banks of which they en- 
waters of the Pacific Ocean on the seaboard |camped, and where their Indian porters were 
of Alaska are but a deflected continuation of| paid off and discharged. 
the warm equatorial current called the Kuro} The next thing to be done was to collect a 
Siwo of the Japanese ;—from these waters} number of logs, and build them into a raft. 
the air is laden with moisture, which being; This, when finished, was 15 feet by 40. The 
thrown by the winds against the snow-clad|logs were securely lashed together and fur- 
and glacier-covered summits of the higher|ther fastened by numerous pins of tough 
mountains, is precipitated as fog and light|/wood. On this two decks were elevated, 
rain, and oftentimes everything is wrapped|separated by a lower central space, where 
for weeks in these most annoying mists. two oars might be rigged. Steering oars 
The effect of this abundance of moisture! were placed at the bow and stern; the bag- 
on the vegetation that clothed the hills, was gage and the party were all put on board; 
seen and felt on one occasion, when theirjan old wall tent was fastened to the rough 
vessel was detained for some hours assisting|mast for a sail, and the expedition fairly 
a steamer that had been wrecked, and the|started on its voyage. For a long distance 
passengers fora change explored the adjacent|the Yukon expands into a series of lakes, 
country. At the roots of the evergreen tim-|with yery little current in the water; and 
ber, and the tangled undergrowth of bushes|here the progress was mainly dependent on 
and vines, was a solid carpeting of moss,|the wind, which blew pretty generally from 
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the south, and thus helped them on their 


a 


[These lines and expressions of the un- 
way. For many hundred miles the course changeable Truth, were dear to our beloved 
of the Yukon is towards the northwest, until friend, 


Sarah M. Upton, 


it enters the Arctic Circle near Fort Yukon. years. ] 


This is its most northerly point, and there it 
makes almost a right-angled bend to the 
southwest. As it nears the ocean, it again 
turns northward, and enters Bering’s Sea on 
the southern shore of Norton Sound. 

The Yukon maintains throughout its 
course, a tolerably even and swift current, 
which carried the raft along with reasonable 
speed when it had emerged from the lakes. 
So unmanageable a craft required much care 
and labor to keep it clear from the frequent 
bars and mud-flats in the stream, and to 
avoid being stranded on the banks when 
wind and current set towards them. The 
raft drew about 22 inches of water, and with 
all the care that could. be used, it was often 
grounded. Then the men were forced to get 
into the stream and with the aid of pries 
gradually work their vessel out into the cur- 
rent. This occurred many times during the 
voyage. 

The greatest obstacle to their safe progress | 
was the great rapids at the Grand Cajfion of 
the Yukon. The walls of this cajion are 
perpendicular columns of basalt, nearly a 
mile in length, through a narrow chasm in 
which the river pours (contracted to one- 
tenth of its former width,) as a mass of milk- 
white foam, with whirlpools and eddies.| 
After emerging from this, about four miles! 
of rapids succeed, when the stream is again| 
hemmed in by low basaltic banks where it! 
forms a funnel of boiling cascades. After, 
careful , inspection, it was determined to at-| 
tempt to “shoot” the rapids; and on the 2d\ 
of Seventh month, the raft was shoved out! 
into the current. A collision with the wall) 
of rock in the caiion tore off one of its sido| 
logs, and it received many severe bumps in| 
the rapids below, which started some of the} 
other logs, but it passed the ordeal without, 
irreParable damage, and was safely bauled| 
alongside of the bank below. 

The cascades at the end of the great rapids 
may be regarded as the head of. navigation | 
of the Yukon riv er, and are 1866 miles above 
its northern or Aphoon mouth. 

(To be concluded.) | 

The beloved apostle declared that “God is, 
light, and in Him is no darkness at all,” A| 
manifestation of this Divine light, in infinite) 
mercy, is given to every man, to lead bim out! 
of the misery of fallen nature, unto the eternal | 
fountain of life and light. In every heart,' 
and in every society of people, in which place| 
is given to any kind of unrighteousness, an) 
eclipse of the light necessarily follows as far| 
as the compliance with evil extends; and if, 
this state be continued in, spiritual death) 
must ensue. Wherefore, brethren, in your, 
conduct as individuals, and in the part which 
ye take in the exercise of the discipline es-| 
tablished amongst us, be ye animated to re- 
sist every appearance of evil ; remembering 
that, as our Heavenly Father cannot unite 
with darkness, so neither must those unite 
with it, who desire to attain fellowship with 
Him; in which fellowship our happiness con- 
sisteth, both in time and in eternity.— Zondon| 
Epistle, 1796. 





——_2-e——_—_——. 





Let all them that love the Lord be as the 
sun when be gocth forth in his might. 


Selected, 


“COME UNTO ME.” 


“Art thou weary? Art thou languid ? 
Art thou sore distrest ? 
“Come to me,” saith one, “ 


and comin 
Be at rest.” " 


Hath He marks to lead me to Him, 
If He be my guide? 
“Tn His feet and hands are wound prints, 
And His side.” 


Is there diadem as monarch 
That His brow adorns? 
“ Yea, a crown in very surety, 
But of thorns.” 


If I find Him, if I follow, 
What his guerdon here? 
“ Many a sorrow, many a labor, 
Many a tear.” 


If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last? 
“Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, 
Jordan passed.” 


If I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me, Nay? 
“Not till earth and not till heaven 
Pass away.” 


Heeding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless? 
“ Angels, martyrs, prophets, pilgrims, 
Answer, Yes.” 


TURN THE CARPET; 
Or, the two weavers, Dick and John, in a Dialogue. 
BY HANNAH MORE. 
As at their work two weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat; 
They touched upon the price of meat, 
So high, a weaver scarce could eat. 


Selected. 


“What with my brats and sickly wife,” 
Quoth Dick, “ I’m almost tir’d of life: 
So hard my work, so poor my fare, 
Tis more than mortal man can bear. 


How glorious is the rich man’s state! 
His house so fine! his wealth so great! 
Heav’n is unjust, you must agree, 
Why allto him? Why none to me? 


In spite of what the Scripture teaches, 
In spite of all the parson preaches, 

This world (indeed I’ve thought so long) 
Is ruled methinks, extremely wrong. 


Where’er I look, howe’er I range, 

’Tis all confus’d, and hard, and strange, 
The good are troubled and oppressed, 
And all the wicked are the blessed.” 


Quoth John ; “ our ign’rance is the cause 
Why thus we blame our Maker’s laws; 
Parts of his ways alone we know, 

’Tis all that man can see below. 


See’st thou that carpet, not half done, 
Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun? 
Behold the wild confusion there, 

So rude the mass, it makes one stare! 


A stranger, ign’rant of the trade, 

Would say, no meaning’s there convey’d ; 
For where’s the middle, where’s the border? 
The carpet now is all disorder.” 


Quoth Dick, “ my work is yet in bits, 
But still in every part it fits ; 
Besides, you reason like a lout, 

Why, man, that carpet’s inside out.” 


Says John, “thou say’st the thing I mean, 
And now I hope to cure thy spleen ; 

This world which clouds thy soul with doubt, 
Js but @ carpet inside out. 


in ber declining 


As when we view these shreds and ends, 
We know not what the whole intenur: 

So when on earth things look but odd, 
They’re working still some scheme of God. 


i 


No plan, no pattern, can we trace, 

All wants proportion, truth and grace; , 
The motley mixture we deride, 

Nor see the beauteous upper side. 


But when we reach that world of light, 
And view these works of God aright, 
Then shall we see the whole design, 
And own the workman is divine. 


What now seem. random strokes, will there 
All order and design appear ; 

Then shall we praise, what here we spurn’d, 
For then the carpet shall be turned.” 


“ Thou’rt right,” quoth Dick, “no more I’ll grumbje 
That this sad world’s so strange a jumble: 

My impious doubts are put to flight, 

For my own carpet sets me right.” 





WITHIN. 
BY HENRY BURTON. 


Within the circling storm there is a center 
Of perfect rest ; 

Within the cloud we so much fear to enter 
Are visions blest. 


Within the husk the harvest lies enfolded ; 
The chaff falls dead, 

But the sweet life the summer months have molded 
Becomes our bread. 


Within the bark, all rongh and deeply wrinkled, 
Flow hidden streams, 

Bearing a thousand flowers with perfume sprinkled~ 
The sun’s bright beams. 


Within the shell are wings, and songs unspoken, 
A perfect bird ; 

All useless wings until the shell be broken, 
And songs unheard! 


Within, the spirit dwells: the outer letter 
Is not the whole; 

’Tis but the body, or at times a fetter 
Binding the soul. 


Within the veil, beyond this world’s pollution, 
Are seas of light, 

Giving to each enigma its solution— 
The perfect sight! : 

— Exchange. 





Sermon by George Withy. 


The following passages are taken from 4 
sermon preached by George Witby, a minis 


itering Friend from England, at Friends’ Meet 


ing House, Burlington, N.J., on 10th of Fifth 
Month, 1822: 


We all believe, I trust, that there is One 
only true God, the holy object of the adorw 
tion of angels and arch-angels. We doubtless 
believe this, or we should never thus meet 
under the solemn pretence of worshipping 
Him who made heaven and earth, the ses 
and the fountains of waters. And I wish 
that it may be our concern this evening, to 





gather home unto our own proper business; 
that we may be enabled to bow in reverence 
at the footstool of majesty, mercy and grace, 
and through Divine assistance, to offer unte 





the Lord our God an acceptable evening 
sacrifice, the sacrifice of a broken heart 
A broken heart and a contrite spirit, the 
Almighty never did, and never will reject; 





and let our pretensions to religion be what 
they may, however rectified our notions may 
be-—whatever may be our learning or attaim 
ments, we can never acceptably draw neat 
to, and worship the Father of Spirits, in 
spirit and in truth, but as our bearts are 
brought into this humble situation. 

The doctrine of our blessed Lord and Saviout 
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THE FRIEND: 357 


unto the woman of Samaria, at Jacob's well, re-!death ? There is no higher experience we ag ia eae Friend.” 
mains to bethe uncbangeable doctrine concern- can attain to in the present life, than this : et your speec Cnet ee 
ing true worship. “God is a spirit and they| thereby being brought into a state, wherein I have been troubled in hearing, at times, 
that worship him, must worship bim in spirit) we can enjoy communion with the Father of from the lips of young members of our So- 
and in truth.” It will be utterly vain for usjspirits, and be enabled to worship bim in|Clety, In answer to some request, the words : 
to be regular and frequent in the attendance spirit and in truth. — jt ll do it when the Spirit moves me,” uttered 
of places appointed for religious worship, if| Tbe Church of Christ, the true and mystical lightly ; and often accompanied with a laugh. 
we find no better employment when thus Church, of which Christ Jesus is the head, I have ‘no doubt these have never seriously 
met, than baving our attention fixed on man jis, I believe, composed of living members, scat- considered this expression, which, to me, al- 
whose “ breath is in bis nostrils.” If we are| tered up and down among all the families} Ways seems to border on profanity when 
depending on these inferior sources of help,!of the earth. I have no idea, neither bave|thus used ; and my object in writing 1s to 
we are not likely to get into a qualified state|we as a religious society, that we are the draw their attention to the eae applied 
ta draw near and worship tho Father of only true Church, that we are the peculiar] by Friends to the solemn words, “ The Spirit 
spirits, in spirit and intrath. — |people of God: No, blessed forever be his; Moves me. eile G. 

| long that our understandings may be/name, we have not so learned Christ. Those Acknowledge the Debt.—A venerable clergy- 
more and more opened, to see into the spirit-) who have yielded obedience to the law of| nan of Virginia said lately, “Men of my 
uality of the Gospel dispensation—to see that God written in the heart; who have been | profession see ‘mach ofthe tragic side of 
all the rites and ceremonies of the legal dis- melted down as it were under the opera-|ji¢,  Boside a death-bed the secret passions, 
pensation are abrogated and done py by |tion of his ee who hare been broken the hidden evil as well as the good in human 
the coming, and in the offering, of Christ|off from the wild olive tree, and ingrafted| vature are very often dragged to the light. 
Jesus our Lord; in whom, and in whose dis- into Christ, who remains to be the true only tose. csen tne die te battle, children, ead 
pensations (blessed forever be the name of the living vine, the living bead of bis own Church ;| 


: : : | young wives in their husbands’ arms, but no 
Lord), we are true believers. I believe we | those who have been washed in the laver of)* = ’ 


Dy, : af aadiadl . t in f b |death ever seemed so pathetic to me as that 
7 2 * 212. oo > » . vo + » = 
are living under the dispensation prophesied regeneration, been born again from above ; of an old woman, a member of my church. 


of more than two thousand years ago: when/those, and those only, are members of the|] ,now her first as a young girl, beautiful 
the Almighty declared, he would “put his!true Church, wherever their lot is cast. gay, full of spirit and vigor. She mareied 
spirit in the inward parts, and write his law| My dear friends religion is an inward work.| ond had four cbildren : her busband died and 
upon the hearts of men.” And from our|We may be washed again and again; and it)).5 per penniless. She taught school, she 
belief in the inwardly revealed power and is possible, indeed I have known instances, painted, she sewed; she gave herself scarcely 
law of God in the mind and soul of man, we,| where persons have proved rank infidels after time to ent ee sleep. Every hans antes 
as a religious society, have withdrawn from all this; and bave denied the efficacy of the|}., children. to educate them. to give them 
the observance of those things, that many of power, and the divinity of our Lord and)i1., same chance which their father would 
our Christian brethren and sisters of other Saviour Jesus Christ! ; | bave done. She succeeded ; sent the boys to 
societies, believe it their duty to perform. And where is the foundation of these w bo college and the girls to school. When they 
On this ground it is that we have withdrawn are denying the divinity of our Lord? Linge home pretty, refined girls and strong 
from these things, and sit down in reverent| bear my testimony in his name, that in the) young mon, abvenst with-all the new idene 
silence, to wait upon the God of our fathers; day when our foundations will be deeply|inq tastes of their time, she was a worn-out 
believing, that what is to be known of God, |tried, those who are denying the divinity of commonplace old women. They had their 
is made manifest within; and that in thejour Lord and Saviour will have notbing to! ,,,, pursuits and companions. She lingered 
see. ait = age of oe God, we stand upon. (To be concluded.) among them for two or three years and then 
are all Javored with & portion of his grace— = : died, of some sudden failure of the brain. The 
a portion of the illuminating principle of] Let those that call themselves Christians shock woke them to a consciousness of the 
Divine light, which John declared enlight-| consider seriously, and in the fear of God, ifjtruthb. They bung over her, as she lay un- 
eneth every man that cometh into the world.” | +} ¢iy floors, their hearts, be purged; if the conscious, in anagony of grief. The oldest 
And I have no doubt at all in my mind,| Girt and chaff be swept away ; if Christ’s bap-,son, as he held ber in bis arms, cried, 
that if wo were living in obedience to the) tism of fire has burnt up their vain thoughts,| “You have been a good mother to us!” 
life of Christ Jesus, inwardly revealed In OUr/justs and affections, or not; for by fire will] “Her face colored again, her eyes kindled 
hearts, let our‘name and profession to religion God plead with all flesh. And let such con-|into a smile, and she whispered : ‘You never 
be what they may, we should be all safely | sider, if they have been yet baptized with the said so before, Jobn.’ Then the light died 
conducted through the trials of tiene, and Holy Ghost, that makes people alive to God, out, and she was gone.” 
landed in a happy eternity, without distine-|, 4 whether they live to God, and meditate in| How many men and women sacrifice their 
ton a8 to RAMS: 6F S08. , ._ ,._|his pure law; or rather if they be not carnally;own hopes and ambitions, their strength, 
This is the situation the Almighty in his minded, which is death. Let them see if pride their life itself, to their children, who receive 
wisdom has been pleased to place usin. He don’t profess Christianity ; and if wantonness,|it as a matter of course, and begrudge a 
hath placed his spirit in our inward parts, vanity, covetousness, passion, envy, wrath,| caress, a word of: gratitude, in payment for 
and be bath written his law on the fleshy malice and such like, don’t make profession all that has been given them !— Youth's Com- 
= ge a _ ie ——. of religion, read, pray, preach, go to church, panion. ren 
Psalmist ‘quenestion thensele " “ The testi. _ eS ee oe ey There aro times when all of us have to 
mony of the Lord . sure making wise the - - . = — ee nag va htt choose between servin God and _ servir 
dngle ”" He eould not have alluded to the a oe ee Pere nan. Every one of oa is at ra tin a 
outwardl y written law of Moses: for we are orn none wrens pr toe another called to decide whetber h will 
express] told by an. ex erienced Apostle, in me —s ns rei seeenee one eT coatnee to an improper social custom ya do 
the aoa age of tire Christian Chureb that er) en ee a ee sht at the cost oe a ular ri licul sor popt 
“the law made nothing rerfect but the brin eed a veen oe tog tonbocaeaaa it censure; whee eat pensions keh 
ing in a better hope did ;” which hope = Witte day of jedgment William ran bad business, or leave it at the risk ofall his 
bave in and through Christ Jesus our Lord. “Caught Hold of His Feet."—The recog- earthly prospects; whether he will vote ac- 
It is the law of the spirit of life, in Christ|nized way to salute the highest authority, in| cording to his conscience, show favor to an 
Jesus, inwardly revealed for our redemption, |the East, is to cast one’s self prostrate upon) ostracized class, heed a call of duty, of friend- 
for our deliverance from the bondage of our|the ground. To fling one’s self down, andj ship, or of need, and by so doing lose the 
corruption, for our sanctification, for our|kiss the feet or clasp the knees of the person|favor of those whose favor is important to 
preparation and admission into the Kingdom|saluted, is one of the most forcible signs of, him, or be faithless to the right in order to 
of God. We may remember how the great/supplication. This prostration (without the! stand well with those whom be fears. It 
Apostle declares: that “this law of the|clasping of the knees) would have been per-|takes courage to be always true: it takes 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus, bad set him free|fectly natural from a subject to a king; it! faith to justify courage in the face of pru- 
from the law of sin and death.” And what|was an extraordinary mark of humility| dence ; but courage and faith will enable one 
do - want to be freed from in the present|from a woman of property to a wandering to act rightly, and to be sure that it is safe 
probationary state, but the law of sin and| prophet. to do so.—S. S. Times. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
The following interesting little notice is 
taken from Poulson’s American Daily Ad- 
vertiser (Philada.), of Fifth mo. 10th, 1821. 


OBITUARY. 


When men in the bumble walks of life, 
are strengthened to conduct themselves with 
piety and unmixed goodness, it becomes pe- 
culiarly proper to record an account of them, 
that their example may stimulate others to 
endeavor to do as they have done, and thereby 
reap the same rich reward. 

Richard Cooper, a black man, of the East- 
ern shore of Maryland, died the 3rd of last 
Tenth month, at about the age of 102 years. 
He was a native of the Island of Barbadoes, 
and was brought to this country about the 
age of 12 or 14 years. He became convinced 
of the principles of Friends, and in advanced 
life was received into the Society; and his 
conduct and conversation corresponding with 
his profession he became generally respected 
and beloved. The people of color in bis own 
neighborhood almost always consulted him 
in their controversies, and his good counsel 
often effected an amicable adjustment of their 
differences ; so that he was eminently entitled | 
to the blessing which attends the peace- 
makers. 

In his friendly visits he often dropped a 
few words of religious exhortation; and in 
his last sickness, his friends testify, it was 
truly comfortable to visit him ; neither mur- 
mur nor complaint escaped him, and he gen- 
erally, on parting with bis visitors, expressed 
something by way of blessing, he being in| 
reality a preacher of righteousness. Thus he| 
closed his long and uscfal life, and no doubt 
is entertained of his having entered into the 
rest prepared for the righteous. : 

ictal 

A little party of friends bad been making | 
a fortnight’s excursion among the Alps, in 
high enjoyment and good fellowship. Among 
them were two lovers in the first happiness 
of their engagement. The company broke 
up by degrees, and on the shore of the Lake 
of Geneva the young man took leave for a 
while of his betrothed. As the little steamer 
carried ber away, and the twilight fell upon 


the lake, she sat alone, and ber face grew |biting insects, is shown by some experiments 
pensive with a loneliness which was new to|on yellow fever, by Dr. Finlay, of Havana. 
her. Her friends were walking the deck —|He found that in a number of cases where 
a husband and wife who for many years had|Mosquitoes bad stung a person affected with | 
walked together, and to whom sweet alike|the disease, and afterwards attacked one in 
were the deck or the shore, Switzerland or|bealth, that the latter became inoculated 
Their| with the fever. 


America, if they were side by side. 
glances fell on the girl, and they said to each 
other; “To-day she was happy, 


lof the day, and in bright sunlight, the last 


and now |burgh Medical Journal says, this may often be pounds. 


tion from God will not yield to temptation ;|aries at Darlington, in the Indian Terri 
but the man who is not doing so, though he |describing the sweating process’ whivh someof 
may have bad the conversion of a Saul of|the Indians there undergo in the spring of the 
Tarsus—I care not how miraculous and as-\year. It says: “They construct little round 
tonishing the features of his conversion may|huts about eight feet in diameter and about 
bave been, if the man does not walk in the|four feet high, by sticking sticks into the 
Spirit, I do not believe he is overcoming sin.| ground, bending and tying them together on 
—Selected. the top and then covering the whole with 
: ‘i blankets, comforts, &c. A hole dug in the 
Natural History, Science, &c. centre of the little but, is filled with hot 
Astronomical Photographs.—F rench, English |Stones, when three, four, six or more people 
and American astronomers have been engaged |“ crawl” in, disrobe themselves, the sweat. 
in taking a series of photographs of star | house is completely closed and covered from 
groups and nebule. The instrument used all sides, water is being poured on the hot 
by Henry Brothers, of Paris, is a double-| Stones, and the steam bath isin operation. But 
barrelled telescope, carrying two object the worstis stilltocome. When the “ patients” 
glasses, side by side; ono of these serves as 2rein full perspiration, the sweat house is sud, 
a pointer to find the star or nebula, and the denly uncovered and the cold, icy air or wind 
other, which is a lens of thirteen inches in,Allowed to pass over the naked perspiring 
diameter, is used for photographing. The | bodies. I have seen it done when I had my 
Trustees of the Lick Observatory in Cali-| Warm winter clothes on yet. A few daysago 
fornia, have given an order for a lens cor-, 2% Indian came to me and asked me for a 
rected for photographing, to be attached to few stones. I told him to pick some up in 
their great telescope. When this is com-|the field, but presently, when I saw him 
pleted, some interesting discoveries may be) Walking off with about a bushel of stones, the 
anticipated. [thought occurred to me that he might want 
A New Metal.—A German named Winkler, |t0 use them for the above described sweating 
claims to have discovered a new metal, which Process, I called bim back and found my pre. 
e calls Germanium. It was found in the ,8¢mption confirmed. I explained to him the 
ore of a silver mine. It is gray in color, and pernicious effects of that process upon their 
has considerable resemblance to antimony. ‘system, advised him not to shorten his life by 
Light Under Water.—T wo members of the Such a folly, and to try to refrain otbers from 
Society of Physics and Natural History of it, and finally told bim that I could not let 
Geneva, Switzerland, have been experiment-|him bave those stones for that purpose. My 
ing by means of photographie processes as to interpreter then took up the matter, and told 
the depth of water which light from the sur-|the man in strong terms how the Indians 
face will penetrate. A trial in the clear,themselves, or rather their foolish customs 
waters of Lake Geneva showed that light) Were to a great extent to blame for their 
penetrated there sufficiently to affect very wretched conditions. The Indian reflected 
sensitive photographic plates at depths of very seriously and finally said, that be be. 
558 feet, and at that depth the light, at mid- lieved we were right. He left the stones and 

day, was about as strong as that of a clear,, Went away, a wiser man.” 

moonless night. Similar experiments carried) Cocaine.—This drug has latterly been used 
on in the Mediterranean led to the conclusion in medicine and surgery to cause insensibility 
that “in the month of March, in the middle to pain in mucous membranes to which it is 
applied. It paralyzes for a time the sen- 
glimmer of light comes at 1300 feet below the sitive ends of the nerves to which it is ap- 
surface."— The American. ‘plied; and in this way, when taken into the 
Mosquitoes.—The possibility of the com- Stomach destroys temporarily the sensation 
munication of disease by mosquitoes and other of hunger. It bas long been used for this 
and similar purposes in South America. The 
plant which produces it, grows on the Andes 
at an elevation of five or six thousand feet. 
From the leaves of this the drug is obtained. 
It is extensively cultivated in Peru and 
other mountain regions in South America. 
\An article on the subject in Chambers’ Jour- 
Bleeding at the Nose.—A writer in the Edin- nal, estimates the annual crop at 30,000,000 
It is said that when an eye is placed 








she is sad, but she could not spare the sad- checked by grasping the nose between the under its influence, the operation for cata- 
ness. She will be the fitter for a wife’s joy |thumb and finger with enough firmness to ract can be performed without the slightest 
if she learns to love through missing him as|Stop the passage of air in the act of breath- sensation of pain, yet without affecting the 


well as through having him.” So, perhaps, jing. 


The clot of blood which is formed at full consciousness of the patient, as is done 


may higher intelligences look upon us in our the point of rupture of the blood-vessel is in the use of chloroform, ether and similar 


saddest hours, and say: 
learning to love.”—Selected. 


-~<- 


“Now they are thus given time to harden, and this checks substances. 


the bleeding. | Blasting in Coal Mines.—In coal mines, 
Rose-pods as Food.—F. Schwatka in his especially of bituminous coal, the inflammable 


Man is a free agent; and in the freedom of|voyage down the Yukon River, in Alaska, gas which escapes from the coal is a constant 


his human agency, it is incumbent upon him|says: “ We found rose-buds large and sweet source of danger. 


Mingling with the air, it 


to employ that divine force which alone is|enough to cat, and really a palatable change forms a mixture, which the least point of 
equal to the task of enabling him to lead al|from the salt and canned provisions of our flame will cause to explode. The danger is 


pure: life. 


the lusts of the flesh ?” 
what he says. 


No. 


sball not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” The 


man that is continually drawing bis inspira-'publishes a letter from one of their mission- 





Does the apostle say: “Be par-|larder. 
takers of the Spirit, and you shall not fulfil/those we are accustomed to see in the United 
That is not|States proper, the increase in size being en- 
What does he say? “This I|tirely in the fleshy capsule (containing the 
say and testify: Walk in the Spirit, and ye|seeds), which was crisp and tender.” 


They were very much larger than especially great when there is coal dust in the 
air. In all dry coal mines there is a consider- 
able quantity of this lying about, and some 
of it is always floating in the air through tho 
workings of the mine. In the use of explo- 
sives, such as gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, 
dynamite, &c., to loose the coal from its posi- 


Indian Sweating Houses —The Mennonite 
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tion, their combustion is always attended by 
a mass of flame, which sometimes produces 
a disastrous explosion of the gases in the 
mine. The risk of this is particularly great 
when the tamping gives way, and the charge 
ut in the hole made by the drill blows out, 
shooting the flame a long distance. The 
majority of colliery explosions are said to be 
due to such accidents, as blown out shots or 
charges. 
trouble, a patent has heen taken out in Eng- 
land for a method of exploding in which a 
cartridge is used containing gelatine-dyna- 
mite, which is about five times as powerful 
as gunpowder. It is about the consistence 
of soap. This cartridge is placed in a vessel 
containing water, and detonated by a ‘gal- 
vanic current. The water surrounding it pre- 
vents the formation of any flame. Chambers’ 
Journal says that experiments with it have 
proved very satisfactory. 


Items, 


—Cost of Warlike Equipments.—In the English 
House of Commons, in explanation of the large 
amounts of money demanded for military purposes, 
the following comparison was made of the increase 
in cost of the armament of a man-of-war in the last 
80 years, due to the increased size and power of the 
guns, by an ex-first Lord of the Admirality. “The 
‘Duke of Wellington,’ the most powerful ship in 
the Navy in 1854-5, carried 131 guns. The total 
cost of her guns amounted to £7,000, the gun-car- 
riages to £2,500, the projectiles and ammunition to 
£5,200, and the stores, side-arms, powder-cases, 
boats, equipments, &c., to £2,300. All this showed 
a total cost of £17,000. The ‘ Benbow’ is one of the 
latest additions to our fleet. The total cost of her 
guns was £58,339. The mountings cost £82,858 ; 
the projectiles, powder, and cartridges, 100 rounds 
per 110-ton gun, and 85 rounds per 6-inch gun, 
£38,500; cartridge cases, £7,000; miscellaneous 
stores and equipments, £13,800; 18 Whitehead tor- 

oes and equipments, £7,200; the total amount- 
ing to £207,697.. This is the cost of the armament 
and ammunition of one ship in the present day as 
against £17,000 in 1854-5. Now I will give other 
figures showing a greater proportion. 
asingle charge for a 68-pounder gun in 1856 was 
15s. The cost of a single charge of one of the 110- 
ton guns on the ‘ Benbow’ was £153. The 900Ibs. 
of powder of which it consisted cost £70, the steel 
common shell, £80, and the cartridge silk cloth, 
£3.” Think of the extravagance which expends 
$750 on every shot fired from one of those huge can- 
nons! And this increase in costliness in military 
armaments is steadily increasing, while the people 
are oppressed with the weight of taxation whieh it 
requires. 

—The 
Earnest Christian says :—‘ Our observation and ex- 
— during our recent trip to the West and 

uth convince us that the tobacco nuisance is be- 
coming more intolerable. Many who use tobacco 
pay little regard for the rights of those who do not 
use it. 

Those who do not use it have the natural right to 
air untainted by it, in public places. Those who 
fill the air with tobaccosmoke on the crowded streets, 
in public halls, or sitting-rooms, or public convey- 


To lessen or remove this source of 


The cost of 
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body of the car, and the tobacco smoke found its 
way toevery part. We had to sleep amid its fumes, 
and awoke each morning with a headache in con- 
sequence. We were literally smoked out of the 
wash-room in the evening. 

As we reached the wa of the trip, a gentleman 
came into the main part of the sleeping car and de- 
liberately smoked away without disturbance.” 


—Mourning Apparel.—Mary E. Beck, in the Lon- 
don Friend, pleads against the use of mourning ap- 
yarel, which she thinks is increasing among English 

riends. Christianity, she remarks, is unselfish ; 
and it is inconsistent for us to manifest unmitigated 
grief for the removal of our friends, as we may hope, 
to a happier state of existence. 

The practice of wearing mourning involves con- 
siderable expenses which many are poorly able to 
afford, who yet desire to imitate the example of 
those who are more wealthy. 

Injury to sight, and from over-fatigue, often re- 
sults from the strain put on the workwomen who 
are required to have such dresses prepared within 
a very limited time. 

She adds, “ But the thought that presses most 
— me is, that we who have been called into 
liberty from the elements of the world, and who 
were designed to show this liberty to others, are 
practically renouncing it, and with it renouncing 
our sphere of usefulness.” 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 12, 1886. 


We have received a package of seven tracts, 
Nos. 144 to 150, inclusive, issued by the Tract 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia, we 
suppose within the past year. It has been 
pleasant to see this evidence of the active 
zeal with which that old and useful associa- 
tion is still pursuing its labors ; and the tracts 
themselves show that mucb care and sound 
judgment has been used in the selection and 
preparation of materials which would be in- 
teresting, edifying and in full accord with the 
principles of the Society of Friends. Tract 
No. 144 is called “The Duty and Efficacy of 
True Prayer;’ No. 145, “George Withy ;” 
No. 146, “ Was it Time Lost ?;” No. 147, “ Re- 
markable Conversion of A. E. Kotben;” No. 
148, “ A Visit to Italy and Pope Pius VII., by 
Stephen Grellet;” No. 149, “On Worship ;” 
and No. 150, on “ Language, Dress and Man- 
ners.” No. 151 bas also been issued, “ A Me- 
moir of James Robinson, formerly a soldier.” 

The labors of the Book Committee of the 


Tobacco Nuisance.—-The Editor of The|Meeting for Sufferings, of the Tract Associa- 


tion, and of the Bible Society of Friends, may 
be regarded as supplementary to each other. 
In the packages sent out for the supply of 
reading matter to destitute neighborhoods, 
sometimes contributions from all these sources 
are in the same bundles or boxes. 

A letter recently received by a Friend of 
Philadelphia, from our aged friend Joseph 
Morris, of Ohio, who bas long been interested 


ances, are trespassers against the common rights of|jn the circulation of writings calculated to be 


mankind. 

Blackstone, a great legal authority, says, ‘The 
first and primary end of human laws is to maintain 
and regulate these absolute rights of individuals.’— 
Com, v. 1., p. 123. 

He says the right of personal security consists, 
among other things, ‘in the preservation of a man’s 
health from such practices as may prejudice or 
annoy it.’—Jbid, p. 133. 

Tobacco smoke injures all who inhale it; and it 
annoys those who do not use tobacco. 

Twice on our trip, we took a sleeping car. In the 
front end, in the state-room, were some half-a-dozen 
men smoking. The door was open into the main 


useful to his fellow-men, refers to the recep- 
tion of some books and tracts forwarded by 
Friends of Philadelphia to him at bis winter 
home near Tampa, Florida. He says:— 

“T feel very thankful indeed that they 
have conferred upon me such a pleasant and 
responsible task, to enable me to hand to per- 
sons, some of whom have but little opportu- 
nity for reading, and others lack means to 
purchase books. The Bibles and Testaments 
were much sought after; and the tracts are 
a great treasure here. They are read with 
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much interest and circulated that others may 
have the benefit of them. I have placed 
some of the books and tracts in the boarding- 
houses, where there is much leisure time for 
reading, and where I think they are emi- 
nently useful.” 

The circulation of such writings is a service 
which has often been blessed to giver and 
receiver, when it bas been performed with an 
eye to the Lord, who alone can enable us to 
do any thing to promote his kingdom. At 
times it is a humbling service, and undertaken 
in the cross; but where this is the case, there 
is probably less danger than at other times 
of the distribution being injudicious and with- 
out profit. 

If ‘we refer to our own experience of the 
effect of religious reading upon us, there 
are probably no religiously-minded persons 
among us but who are conscious that the 
beart has been tendered, and good desires 
awakened in them by reading the lively ex- 
periences of many of our carly Friends, and 
others of later date; by the clear views of 
Christian doctrine; and the earnest exhorta- 
tions which have been given forth under the 
inspiring influence of the Spirit of Christ, and 
to which the same Spirit bears witness in the 
bearts of the readers. Especially is this true 
of the Holy Scriptures, which many have 
found to be profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for instruction in righteousness. 

These considerations should encourage 
those who feel a desire to do what they can 
towards the spread of the kingdom of Christ, 
to provide themselves with tracts and books 
which may be useful to others; and to be 
watchful to embrace such openings as right- 
ly present for their distribution. The more 
closely we live in communion with our Heav- 
enly Father, the more clearly we will be en- 
abled to see the services which we can per- 
form for his cause. If his blessing rests upon 
our efforts, the results which follow may be 
far greater than we looked for—the seed 
sown in weakness may produce abundant 
fruit. 


On the 19th of last month, a committee of 
the “ Public Buildings Commission” of the 
City of Philadelphia was held to hear state- 
ments and arguments in favor of and op- 
posed to, the erection of any more military 
statues at the City Hall. A protest was 
made on behalf of the Pennsylvania Peace 
Society; and our friend, Josiah W. Leeds, 
read the following communication : 


To the Commissioners for the Erection of the Public 
Buildings:—In the matter of authorizing the erec- 
tion of additional statues of military men upon the 
City Hall pavements, I desire to express the hope 
that the proposal may not be carried out. If there 
is any place in America where there would seem to 
be a special fitness in not making prominent, the 
associations of war, it would appear to be in that 
city, which, widely known as the City of Brotherly 
Love, was founded in deeds of peace, and the gov- 
ernment of which was successfully administered for 
three score and five years without appeal to any 
more trenchant weapon than the staff of the con- 
stable. 

Wherever the traveller goes throughout Europe 
there is ever in view—as Theodore L. Cuyler lately 
expressed it—“ the ubiquitous soldier.” Everywhere 
he is to be seen, in his uniform of white, or scarlet; 
or blue; while in all the chief cities, in public 
places, there likewise stand in perpetual review the 
marble, bronze and granite statues of scores of men 
of war of more or less renown. Is it wise in us to 
imitate that example by ranging around our most 
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conspicuous civic building the statues of men (how- 
ever worthy) who are chiefly known to us as mili- 
tary heroes? And this may be asked without in the 
slightest degree questioning the sincerity or mini- 
mizing the sense of duty which may have actuated 
any of the Generals whose representations in stone 
or metal it may be in contemplation to erect there. 

The treaties with the aborigines upon the Dela- 
ware and the resultant peaceful occupancy of this 
province, constitute such a notable, as well as unique 
historical legacy, to our people and to the world at 
large, that their value in furnishing a practical, 
well tried application of peace principles, ought not 
to be overlooked. Statesmen and historians the 
world over have referred to that remarkable episode, 
while it still freshly and gratefully lives in the 
memory of the red men, whose ancestors once owned 
this land that we now occupy. 

Furthermore, it should not be forgotten that the 


designation by Penn of the amicable method of 


reconciling differences by arbitration, was contem- 
poraneous with his entering upon his proprietor- 
ship. At the time of the railroad employés strike 
during the administration of President Hayes, order 
was maintained in Philadelphia without the blood- 
shed that prevailed in other cities. Not a few 
threatening labor troubles since then—some of them 
of very recent occurrence—have been amicably ad- 
justed ; so that it may be said the traditions of the 
‘Quaker City are, emphatically and happily those 
of peace. 


Hence, for the sake of Him who is Prince of 


Peace, and for the furtherance of that happy time 
when wars shall cease, and which, as professing 
Christians, it is our duty to endeavor to promote, 
let us refrain from farther erecting in the City of 
Brotherly Love, the statues of those who, whatever 
the cause, were nevertheless with brothers engaged 
in deadly combat. JostAH W. LEEDs. 


It has been said—the leaders of the people 
cause them to err—and it is a cause of sorrow 
that some who profess to be preachers of the 
Gospel of Christ, which breathes peace on 
earth and good will to men, should, on this 
occasion, have thrown the weight of their in- 
fluence in favor of giving honor to military 
exploits; not duly considering that the ten- 
dency of such a course is to sanction and pro- 
mote the spirit of war, which is as opposite 
to that of Christ, as darkness is to light. The 
effect this produced on the mind of one who 
was present is described in a letter toa friend, 
as foliows :— 

“T may say it was extremely trying to 
hear ministers commonly called ‘ Evangelical,’ 
pleading the righteousness of war, and the 


desirability and duty of erecting statues of 


men of war, before those of unitarian senti- 
ments, and thus farther confirming the latter 
in their non-acceptance of Christ as the alone 
Son and Sent of God.” 

In connection with this subject, we find a 
similar remark in alate number of The Herald 
of Peace: The ministers of the professing 
Christian Church “ have too generally turned 
their backs upon Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
and paid their homage to the warriors. The 
priests of Christendom bave been its traitors 
and its Judases.” It would be unjust to as- 
sert this of all. May the day speedily come, 
when it cannot truthfully be said of any! 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The public debt statement for 
Fifth month shows a reduction of $8,828,565. 

A bill taxing Oleomargarine five cents a pound, has 
passed the U.S. House of Representaiives by a vote of, 
yeas 177; nays 101. 

The Secretary of State, on the Ist instant, received a 
telegram from our Consul at Apia, saying that “ he had 
hoisted the Samoan flag under the American flag as a 
recognition of King Malietoa against King Tamasese.” 
No particulars are given. 

The U. 8. revenue cutter Dix, on the 3rd instant, 


, Who implicitly follow the guidance of their leaders. 


brought into Tampa, Florida, and turned over tojand the Dominion Government—not like those between 
Deputy Collector Spencer, the Spanish schooners Isabel|the Dominion aud England. The Canadian System 
and Paco, captured off Clearwater, for the same offence] defines and limits the powers of the Provincial Govern. 
as the Clotilde, recently carried to Cedar Keys by the] ment and reserves all others to the Dominion Gover. 
same cutter. A fine of $400 was imposed on each of} ment. 
the masters of the Isabel and Paco, which was paid,| From a letter recently written by John Bright jt 
and the vessels were released. appears that he is opposed to granting any Parliament 
John Most, the Anarchist, was sentenced in New/|to Ireland, but, far from agreeing with J. Chamberlaj 
York, on the 2nd inst., to one year’s imprisonment in| holds that, if a Parliament be granted, it would be 
the penitentiary and payment of a fine of $500. His| most de-irable that the Irish representatives should 
associate, Braunschweig, was sentenced to nine months|not vote in the Imperial Parliament. 
and $250 fine. Schenck was sentenced to the peniten-| The Highland Reform League, at a meeting held ip 
tiary for nine months, but not fined. Glasgow, 6th month 4th, adopted resolutions favor} 
The Prohibition sentiment is making rapid progress| Home Rule for Scotland and the establishment of.g 
in many places, and seems likely to disrupt and possi-|separate Scotch Legislature. 
bly to largely absorb the Republican partyin the North.| A vote was taken on the 7th instant on the Home 
It has nominated condidates for Governors in New| Rule Bill, resulting in its defeat by a majority of thirty; 
Jersey and Oregon. 311 being votes for and 341 against the measure, 
The Grand Jury in Seattle, Washington Territory,| Paris, 6th mo. 1lst—The Radicals and the Govern. 
| has indicted ten leaders of the recent Chinese riots in| ment Jate this evening reached an understanding re 
that city. The jury’s report alleges that evidence has|specting the expulsion of the French Princes. The 
been laid before the Grand Jury sufficient to convince| Government promised the Bureaus of the Chamber of 
them that there exists throughout the country a treason-| Deputies having the bill in charge that the Count of 
able organizition known as the “ Red American Inter-| Paris and his wife and children and Princes Jerome 
national Working Men’s Association,” and adds: “ This} and Victor Napoleon should be ex;elled immediately 
association with all its branches is essentially anar-jafter the bill was passed. This was accepted as satis 
chical in theory and practice. The main articles of its|factory, and effected a reconciliation between the 
creed are arson, robbery and murder. Its proclaimed|Government and the Radicala, who will now vote for 
purpose is the overthrow of our Government and the) the passage of the bill as introduced by the Govern 
erection upon its ruins of a so-called socialistic com-|ment. 
monwealth. Despatches from Constantinople received in London, 
In their report on the 5th instant, the Grand Jury} 6th mo. 2nd, state the military and naval activity of 
at Chicago say : “The number of dangerous Anarchists) Russia is looked upon by the Porte as ominous pre 
|has been greatly overestimated. In reality there are|parations, and that Turkey is alarmed by them. it is 
also said that the Sultan is leaning upon Germany for 


less than 100 dangerous characters of Anarchistic ten- 
dencies. The remainder are made up of ignorant men support in case emergency shows it to be needed. 
Ostrich feathers are said to have declined in price 
from £50 to £10 a pound for the best. Cupe farmers 
are returning to wool growing. 

The town of Akita, Japan, was almost entirely de- 
,stroyed by fire early last month. More than 3000 
houses were consumed, 

General Caceres was on the 3rd _ instant installed as 
President of Peru. 

Yellow fever is said to be now epidemic on the Isth- 
mus of Panama, the deaths from the disease averaging 


The police are in possession of facts which cannot fail 
| to bring these leaders to the punishment they so justly 
deserve. The bomb throwing was the consequence of 
a premeditated conspiracy, and detection of the leaders 
should be left in the hands of the police.” 

Mosquitoes in unusual number have appeared along 
|the entire Jersey peninsula, from Communipaw down 

to Bergen Point, from New York to Newark Bay, and 
| along the Long Island coast. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 344, ;40 per day. 
which was 47 more than during the previous week, andj; ‘The Dominion Minister of Marine and Fisheries has 
4 less than during the corresponding period last year./directed that any American vessel, not a fisherman, 
Of the whole number 180 were males, and 164 females:|may enter any Dominion port and purchase fish of 
50 died of consumption; 22 of heart diseases; 20 of every kind for transportation to any portin the United 
pneumonia ; 19 of inflammation of the brain; 14 of old|States. It is quite probable that the Ella M. Doughty 
age; 14 of marasmus; 11 of paralysis; 10 of typhoid | will be bonded, and returned to her owners. 
fever, and 9 of Bright’s disease. The immigration into Manitoba this year is said to 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, registered, 1113; coupon,| have been “given as eight times greater than for the 
| 1113; 4’s, registered, 125); coupon, 126}; 3’s, 102;| last two or three years.” 
currency 6’s, 125 a 134}. 

Cotton sold in a small way at 93 cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet but steady at 7 cts. for 70 Abel 
test, in barrels, and at 8§ cts. for 110 test, in cases. 

Feed was plentiful, especially the medium grades, 
and the market was dull and weak. Sales of 2 cars 
choice western winter bran, spot, at $14, and 35 tons 
City Mills do., $14 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Demand for flour from the local 
trade was for moderate sized lots to meet current re- 
| quirements at about former rates. There was some in- 
quiry from shippers, who took 2500 barrels City Mills, 
straight, for South America, and 500 sacks do. do. for 
Liverpool, on private terms. Sales to local jobbers 
comprised 250 barrels Penna. family at $4; 125 barrels 
Ohio, clear, at $4.25; 250 barrels do. straight, at $4.374 
a $4.50; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.75 a $5; 375 
barrels Minnesota, clear, at $3.75, and 625 barrels 
do, patent, at $4.75 a $5. Rye flour was quiet at $3.35 
a $3.40 per barrel, as to quality. 

Grain.— Wheat was in good demand, and the market 
ruled firm and advanced } a 3c. No. 2 red closing at 
874 cts. bid, and 88 cts. asked. Corn was dull but 
steady, No. 2 mixed closing at 44 cts. bid and 44} cts, 
asked. Oats were quiet, but without important change, 
No. 2 white closing at 37} cts. bid and 37} cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were easier at 4 a 6} cts. 

Sheep were weaker, at 2} a 5} cts. 

Hogs were dull and declined. Western corn-fed, 6 
a 6} cts. ; country, 5} a 6 cts. 

Receipts were: Beeves, 2600; sheep, 11,000; hogs, 
5500. 

FoREIGN.—In a debate on the Home Rule bill in 
the House of Commons on the 1st instant,Joseph Cham- 
berlain opposed Gladstone’s Bill in several of its parti- 
culars. His idea is to make the relations of Ireland 
aud England like those of the Canadian Parliament 





SOCIETY FOR HOME CULTURE. 


The Annual Meeting will be held at Friends’ Select 
School, 140 North 16th St., on Seventh-day, Sixth mo, 
12th, at 2.30 Pp. M. 

PROGRAMME. 

1. Secretary’s Report. 

2. Papers written by Students. 

3. A Talk about the Microscope, by Dr. J. G. Hunt. 

At the rise of the meeting there will be a Microscopical 
Exhibition. 

A general and cordial invitation is extended. 

Mary P. EvKrnTon, Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


During the summer the stage will connect on week 
days -with the 7.7, 9.3, 2.47 and 4.55 trains from 
Broad St. Station to convey passengers to the school. 
Telegrams should be sent to West Chester via Western 
Union Telegraph Company, whence they will be sent 
to the school by telephone. 





Diep, of tubercular meningitis, at her home in New 
Garden Township, Chester Co., Pa., on Fifth month 6th, 
1886, Phase P. Wuirtson, wife of Thomas H. Whit 
son, in the 63d year of her age, a beloved member and 
overseer of New Garden Monthly and West Grove Par 
ticular Meeting of Friends. The heavenly solemnity 
which, in mercy, attcnded the last few days of severe 
illness of this dear Friend, verified the Scripture dec 


laration “ God is a sure refuge, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms,” 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnnt Street. 


—_—— 





